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serious abuses in a Native Government as may
threaten any part of the country with anarchy and
disturbance, nor from assuming temporary charge of
a Native State when there shall be sufficient reason
to do so. ... We have repeatedly exercised the
power . . . and it is one, which it is very desirable
that we should retain. It will, indeed, when the
proposed assurance shall have been given, be more
easy than heretofore to exercise it.'
Baroda and Mysore
Since the spirit which suggested these Sanads has
guided British relations with other States besides those
which received the guarantee, it will be interesting to
examine the terms of some of the more important of
these. Let us take the Patiala Sanad dated the 5th
of May, 1860. Whilst the British Government in terms
of this Sanad recognized full sovereignty within the
dominions of the Maharaja and his heirs, and under-
took to receive no complaints from any of the subjects
of the Maharaja, His Highness engaged on his part
to ' execute justice and promote the happiness and
welfare of his people. ' The deposition of the Gaekwar
in consequence pf misrule and not on account of dis-
loyalty is another instance in point, Malhar Rao
Gaekwar was publicly tried by a court on a charge
of abetting attempt to poison the representative of the
Government. A fact-finding commission was appointed
The commissioners were not unanimous in their
conclusions and in a Proclamation dated 19th April
1875 the supreme Government formally and publicly
abandoned the charge of disloyalty. But the Gaekwar
was subsequently deposed on the grounds of ' notorious
misconduct, gross misgovernment of the State and
evident incapacity to carry into effect the necessary
reforms.'
In the case of Mysore the ruling Maharaja was
deposed in 1831 on the ground of inefficiency and
misrule, and on his death in 1868, his adopted son